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EDITORIAL 

Last  year  we  faced  the  unpalatable  facts 
concerning  public  library  service  in  Penn- 
sylvania. And  it  was  far  from  a pleas- 
ant task  though  it  possibly  was  a very 
necessary  one.  We  did  it  fairly — recog- 
nizing good  service  where  it  existed  and 
frankly  acknowledging  our  deficiencies. 

Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  forward 
and  plan  to  give  Pennsylvania  the  best 
library  service  possible ; to  push  unceas- 
ingly for  our  library  development ; to 
eliminate  deficiencies.  However,  let  us 
not  be  over  zealous  and  build  weak  foun- 
dations for  then  we  shall  have  to  lose 


time  while  patching  or  re-building  them. 

The  strongest  part  of  this  foundation  is 
laid  in  public  opinion  ; in  the  community’s 
concept  of  what  their  library  should  be 
and  how  it  should  be  supported.  It  is 
time  well  spent  taken  to  teach  our  com- 
munities to  want  and  be  ready  to  support 
the  right  kind  of  a library. 

So  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Notes 
will  report  as  fully  as  possible  all  prog- 
ress made  in  Pennsylvania’s  library  ser- 
vice ; will  note  any  expansion  or  progress 
in  existing  libraries  as  well  as  new  activi- 
ties. 

Please  help  by  reporting  to  the  Library 
Extension  Division  fully  your  own  activi- 
ties and  put  us  in  touch  with  new  ones. 

Thus,  we  may  see  by  what  steps  and 
how  rapidly  we  are  nearing  our  goal — 
which  is  adequate  book  service  in  every 
count}'  in  the  Commonwealth. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY  LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

By 

Isaac  D.  App,  County  Supt.  of  Schools 

“Where  There  Is  No  Vision  The 
People  Perish”  is  an  adage  which  is  un- 
questionably true.  It  is  true  in  the  life 
of  a nation  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  an 
individual.  It  is  true  no  less  of  all  the 
institutions  and  organizations  which  man 
has  devised  for  his  welfare  and  progress. 
History  records  the  destruction  of  many 
nations,  individuals,  and  institutions  be- 
cause they  had  lost  their  vision. 

Among  the  various  institutions  which 
man  has  devised  for  his  welfare  and  prog- 
ress are  public  libraries  where  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  all  lands 
and  all  ages  abide  in  spirit  and  thought. 
Fortunate  indeed  are  those  people  who 
having  access  to  libraries  make  use  of 
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them.  It  is  quite  significant  that  the  most 
magnificent  building  which  the  genius  of 
man  has  erected  in  America  is  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  contributions  which  libraries,  in  some 
respects  our  most  valued  treasure  houses, 
have  made  to  the  human  race  are 
incalculable.  He  who  builds  a library 
perpetuates  and  enlarges  the  span  of 
human  thought ; he  who  destroys  one 
destroys  reason  itself. 

The  people  of  Dauphin  County,  espec- 
ially those  residing  in  rural  districts,  are 
today  receiving  the  rewards  that  are  com- 
ing through  the  vision  of  the  Harrisburg 
Public  Library,  to  be  more  specific 
through  the  vision  of  its  librarian,  Miss 
Alice  R.  Eaton,  and  her  associates. 

More  than  a year  and  a half  ago  Miss 
Eaton  presented  the  idea  of  a traveling 
library  organized  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  good  reading  material 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  one-room 
rural  schools.  Needless  to  say  the  office 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
posal and  we  extended  every  facility 
which  our  limited  opportunities  provided 
for  this  purpose.  Further  aid  and  sup- 
port had  to  be  enlisted  and  this  was  se- 
cured in  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Dauphin  County  who, 
after  the  proposal  had  been  submitted  by 
Miss  Eaton  and  her  interested  associates 
of  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library  Asso- 
ciation, made  an  initial  contribution  and 
this  guaranteed  the  inauguration  of  the 
traveling  library  service.  It  is  in  place 
to  state  at  this  time  that  after  the  County 
Commissioners  saw  what  results  were 
being  realized  they  increased  the  amount 
named  in  their  annual  budfjet  for  this 
service.  Their  attitude  and  support  in 
this  movement  have  been  highly  com- 
mendable. .In  addition  to  money  received 
from  county  funds  private  contributions 
have  been  made  to  this  cause.  Therefore, 
although  the  splendid  idea  and  enthusiasm 
of  Miss  Eaton,  the  librarian,  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  traveling  library,  yet 
we  feel  it  a matter  of  justice  to  state  that 
additional  agencies  have  seen  the  worth 
of  the  movement  and  have  given  cordial 


support  to  its  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  growth. 

Although  a famous  writer  has  raised 
the  question,  “What’s  in  a Name,  A Rose 
By  Any  Other  Name  Would  Smell 
As  Sweet,’’  we  feel  that  the  name  se- 
lected for  this  traveling  library  was  in- 
deed a happy  choice,  for  it  is  named  the 
“Cardinal”  which  repTesents  both  its 
color,  and  its  power  of  flight  to  various 
nooks  and  corners  of  Dauphin  County. 
It  has  gone  forth  into  sections  where  it 
seems  at  times  only  the  winged  cardinal 
could  find  its  way.  The  initial  service 
began  with  a circulation  of  1,050  books,  a 
considerable  number  of  which  were 
donated  by  friends  of  the  library.  The 
visits,  in  the  main,  were  made  largely  to 
the  one-room  schools  which  average  from 
20  to  25  pupils.  One  book  is  allowed  for 
each  pupil  in  so  far  as  possible.  A few 
adult  books  are  allowed  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers.  The  teacher  has  charge  of  the 
circulation  of  the  books  among  the  pupils. 

Miss  Eaton  reports  that  in  one  school 
of  31  pupils  having  the  service  of  31 
books  “The  circulation  in  three  weeks 
was  273 — nearly  nine  circulations  per 
book.  Each  child  makes  his  own  selec- 
tion of  a book  from  the  car,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  librarian  and  teacher. 
Requests  are  taken  for  books  not  in  our 
collection,  or  which  are  in  circulation 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  supplied  on  the 
next  visit  where  possible.  When  the 
teacher  is  willing  to  take  charge  of  adult 
books,  they  are  left  for  circulation  among 
the  parents  of  the  children  if  requested. 
Some  of  the  parents  come  to  the  school 
to  meet  the  car.  During  the  summer 
months  when  the  schools  were  closed,  a 
number  of  the  parents  asked  that  their 
homes  be  made  stations  for  books  for  both 
children  and  adults,  and  these  busy  farm 
mothers  gave  their  time  to  take  charge 
of  the  books  for  their  neighborhood. 
In  other  sections,  where  the  teacher  lived 
in  ,the  neighborhood,  she  was  made  cus- 
todian of  the  books ; and  in  one  case,  a 
teacher  walked  miles  to  carry  books  to 
readers  who  could  not  come  to  her  home 
for  them.  The  schools  have  shown  great 
eagerness  for  the  books,  and  great  dis- 
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appointment  when  they  could  not  be  sup- 
plied. A total  of  86  school  buildings  have 
been  visited  (48  new  ones  this  fall), 
but  we  cannot  supply  more  than  fifty 
at  one  time,  as  our  book  supply  is  not 
large  enough.”  We  use  the  above  report 
of  Miss  Eaton  by  her  permission. 

This  traveling  library  service  has  been 
extended  to  the  people  of  many  towns  in 
the  county.  Books  are  placed  in  some 
central  point,  in  many  instances  Red 
Cross  baby  clinic  rooms,  American  Legion 
and  club  rooms,  school  buildings,  and 
private  homes.  An  additional  impres- 
sive fact  is  that  the  service  has  been 
extended  thereby  to  the  adults  of  many 
communities,  for  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  many  pupils  in  the  rural  schools  are 
making  splendid  use  of  the  library  ser- 
vice. In  every  place  where  the  service 
is  available  people  are  very  enthusiastic 
and  grateful  for  these  new  opportunities. 
It  would  require  too  much  time  and 
space  to  go  into  any  details  regarding  this 
significant  appreciation  and  response. 
The  first  year  closed  with  2,700  books 
available  for  distribution  by  the  “Car- 
dinal” and  it  is  hoped  that  probably  2,500 
more  books  may  be  added  in  the  coming 
year.  The  report  shows  a circulation 
for  the  year  of  31,472,  of  which  7,956 
were  adult  books  and  23,777  (or  more 
than  75%)  were  children’s  books. 

We  believe  it  well  to  include  a few  in- 
stances of  the  response  and  effects  of  this 
service  in  a few  of  our  rural  schools. 
One  teacher  reports  that  in  her  eight 
years  of  teaching  experience  she  had  never 
before  been  able  to  promote  the  entire 
first  grade.  However,  this  year  the  work 
of  her  first  grade  pupils  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  are  already  prepared  to 
enter  second  grade.  The  teacher  attrib- 
utes this  fact  entirely  to  the  wonderful 
book  service  of  the  “Cardinal.”  No  pupil 
has  read  less  than  ten  books  or  leaflets 
and  some  have  read  as  many  as  ninety. 
Furthermore,  that  in  one  school  the  pupils 
rise  and  applaud  when  the  “Cardinal” 
arrives,  for  they  overflow  with  enthu- 
siasm and  are  intensely  eager  for  new 
books.  The  driver  of  the  “Cardinal”  who 
has  had  considerable  contact  with  rural 


life  says  that,  she  never  knew  that  books 
could  mean  so  much  to  children  of  the 
country.  In  other  words  it  merely  dem- 
onstrates the  fact  that  our  children  are 
craving  for  the  rich  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual food  made  available  through  J:his 
service.  We  might  continue  at  some 
length  relating  similar  instances  of  the 
meaning  of  this  movement  but  as  stated 
before  space  and  time  will  not  permit. 

It  is  quite  sufficient  to  know  that  some 
people  have  a vision  which,  is  funda- 
mental to  our  growth  and  happiness.  It 
is  our  hope  and  wish  that  this  service  may 
extend  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  other 
counties  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  the 
nation.  If  this  hope  and  wish  are  con- 
summated and  through  it  our  young  peo- 
ple acquire  a taste  for  good  reading  and 
the  power  to  select  it  “this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom ; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  this  earth.” 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  DAUPHIN  COUNTY 
FREE  LIBRARY,  DE- 
CEMBER, 1927 

The  following  report  of  the  work  of 
the  free  county  library  was  recently  sub- 
mitted to  the  County  Commissioners  by 
Miss  Alice  R.  Eaton,  librarian  of  the 
Harrisburg  Public  Library,  under  whose 
direction  the  free  library  service  in  the 
county  is  being  conducted. 

To  the  County  Commissioners  of  Dau- 
phin County : 

Gentlemen : One  year  ago  county  li- 

brary service  was  begun  in  Dauphin 
County,  the  first  book  delivery,  or  flight 
of  the  “Cardinal”  being  on  December 
4,  1925.  We  hereby  submit  our  report 
of  the  year’s  activities,  expenses  and  re- 
sults. 

We  began  service  with  1,050  books, 
about  half  of  which  are  children’s  books, 
a considerable  number  of  which  had 
been  given  by  friends  of  the  county  li- 
brary. 

Our  first  effort  was  to  reach  the  chil- 
dren in  the  one-room  schools  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
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Mr.  App,  furnished  us  with  a list  of 
schools  with  the  number  of  children  in 
each.  Of  131  schools  listed,  we  reached 
before  the  end  of  the  spring  term  twenty- 
eight,  taking  those  first  which  first  ap- 
plied for  service.  The  one-room  schools 
average  from  twenty  to  twentv-five  pupils 
to  a school.  We  allow  one  book  apiece 
to  each  pupil  in  grades  three  to  five, 
leave  a few  easy  books  for  the  smallest 
children,  and  allow  the  teacher  to  select 
a few  adult  books  for  her  own  use. 

Teacher  in  Charge 

The  teacher  takes  charge  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  children’s  books  until  the 
next  visit  of  the  book  car.  Some  of  the 
collections  show  each  book  circulated 
many  times.  One  school  of  thirty-one 
pupils  had  thirty-one  books,  and  the 
circulation  in  three  weeks  was  273 — nearly 
nine  circulations  per  book.  Each  child 
makes  his  own  selection  of  a book  from 
the  car,  with  the  assistance  of  the  librar- 
ian and  teacher.  Requests  are  taken  for 
books  not  in  our  collection,  or  which  are 
in  circulation  elsewhere,  and  they  are 
supplied  on  the  next  visit  where  possible. 

When  the  teacher  is  willing  to  take 
charge  of  adult  books,  they  are  left  for 
circulation  among  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren if  requested.  Some  of  the  parents 
come  to  the  school  to  meet  the  car.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  when  the  schools 
were  closed,  a number  of  parents  asked 
that  their  homes  be  made  stations  for 
books  for  both  children  and  adults,  and 
these  busy  farm  mothers  gave  their  time 
to  take  charge  of  the  books  for  their 
neighborhood.  In  other  sections,  where 
the  teacher  lived  in  the  neighborhod, 
she  was  made  custodian  of  the  books; 
and  in  one  case,  a teacher  walked  miles 
to  carry  books  to  readers  who  could  not 
come  to  her  home  for  them. 

The  schools  have  shown  great  eager- 
ness for  the  books,  and  great  disappoint- 
ment when  they  could  not  be  supplied. 
A total  of  eighty-six  school  buildings  have 
been  visited  (forty-eight  new  ones  this 
fall),  but  we  cannot  supply  more  than 
fifty  at  one  time,  as  our  book  supply  is 
not  large  enough. 


Establish  Branches 

In  addition  to  the  work  with  the 
county  schools,  we  have  established  li- 
brary stations  at  Elizabethville,  Lykens, 
Gratz,  Berrysburg,  Deodate,  Willianis- 
town  and  Middletown.  These  stations 
are  collections  of  books  at  a central  place 
in  each  town,  with  a person  in  charge 
at  regular  times  to  act  as  librarian. 
Both  children  and  adults  are  served. 
The  room  and  shelves  are  supplied  by 
the  community,  and  the  person  acting  as 
librarian  gives  volunteer  service.  The 
stations  have  from  fifty  to  250  books, 
beginning  with  a small  number,  and  add- 
ing more  as  the  demand  increases.  For 
these  collections  books  have  been  loaned 
from  the  main  library  collection  where 
possible.  Circulation  from  the  stations 
has  been  nearly  8,000.  The  people  in 
these  towns  are  very  enthusiastic,  and 
are  looking  forward  to  having  rooms 
to  be  used  for  library  work  exclusively, 
and  to  having  larger  collections  and  more 
days  of  library  service.  At  present  the 
rooms  in  use  are  Red  Cross  baby  clinic 
rooms,  American  Legion  and  club  rooms, 
school  buildings,  or  private  homes. 

Reference  questions  have  come  from 
all  over  the  county,  and  have  been  an- 
swered by  letter.  Books  for  special 
study  or  reference  use  have  been  mailed 
to  individual  readers  who  have  need  of 
them. 

Excellent  Results 

We  have  met  with  such  eager  response 
in  all  parts  of  the  county  during  this  first 
year,  and  the  results  have  been  so  great 
from  small  expenditure,  that  we  hope  in 
the  next  year  to  have  funds  to  reach  all 
of  the  one-room  schools,  and  to  have 
stations  in  more  of  the  small  communities. 
We  finished  the  year  with  2,700  books,  but 
some  of  that  number  are  becoming  worn 
from  use,  and  will  need  to  be  replaced. 
We  hope  our  book  fund  will  make  pos- 
sible the  purchase  of  at  least  2,500  more 
books  in  the  coming  year.  Total  circu- 
lation for  the  year  is  31,472.  Of  these 
7,965  were  adult  books  and  23,777  (more 
than  75  per  cent)  were  children’s  books. 
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The  “Cardinal”  has  attained  to  consider- 
able fame  throughout  the  state,  and  even 
in  other  states.  The  car  was  taken  for 
a demonstration  trip  to  State  College 
during  the  summer  session,  with  Mr.  Bliss 
of  the  State  Library  as  pilot,  and  he 
reported  an  enthusiastic  reception.  In 
October  the  librarian  took  the  car  for 
observation  to  the  State  Federation  of 
Woman’s  Clubs  at  Williamsport,  and 
gave  a talk  on  our  county  service.  As 
a result  of  this  missionary  work,  a num- 
ber of  other  counties  are  planning  to  in- 
troduce the  service.  Our  little  candle 
is  shedding  its  beams  to  light  our  neigh- 
bors, as  well  as  to  guide  us  on  our  own 
path  of  progress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Alice;  R.  Eaton, 
Librarian. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  COUNTY  LIBRARY 
WORK 

Susquehanna  County  Free  Library 

To  the  Board  of  Directors : 

Gentlemen : Prescribing  books  is  a 

happy  business ! Selecting  books  for  an- 
other is  a joyous  responsibilty  for  a book 
is  not  merely  so  many  hundred  pages 
bound  together.  It  is  hours  of  pleasure ! 
To  browse  in  the  library  is  like  stepping 
upon  the  magic  “Carpet  from  Bagdad” 
which  will  take  one  to  whatever  country 
he  has  in  mind.  He  can  go  back  in  his- 
tory with  the  patriotic  novels  of  differ- 
ent periods  or  escape  to  the  beauty  of 
other  lands. 

The  Susquehanna  County  Historical 
Society  which  has  been  organized  since 
1890  decided  it  needed  a home.  The 
Cope  family  who  at  one  time  owned  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Susquehanna  County 
wanted  to  give  a memorial,  a library  for 
the  county.  The  two  were  merged  and 
now  we  have  the  Susquehanna  County 
Historical  Society  and  Free  Library  As- 
sociation. 

The  building  was  dedicated  November 
8,  1907.  That  same  year  the  ladies  who 
owned  and  managed  the  Chatauqua  Li- 
brary for  twenty  years  generously  donated 


their  books,  about  1,800  volumes^  This 
was  the  nucleus  for  the  present  library 

The  doors  were  opened  to  the  public 
February  10,  1908  with  3,143  volumes, 
including  reference  and  juvenile  boks. 
The  first  day  205  persons  registered  and 
166  books  were  loaned.  Ever  since  the 
doors  were  opened  there  has  been  a keen 
interest  shown  in  the  library.  The  firs? 
year  20,820  volumes  were  circulated  in- 
dicating a desire  to  read  good  books. 
The  past  year  the  total  circulation  was 
50,801. 

As  it  was  given  for  the  people  in  the 
county,  immediately  arrangements  were 
made  to  supply  those  outside  of  Montrose 
with  books.  The  first  Traveling  Library 
of  fifty  books  was  sent  to  Little  Meadows, 
May  5,  1908.  This  field  of  the  work 
has  steadily  increased  and  in  1923  the 
Board  of  Directors  decided  to  furthei 
extend  the  work  in  the  county.  Their 
aim  was : to  supply  every  rural  school 
with  collections  of  books  to  supplement 
the  reading  required  by  the  Common- 
wealth; to  place  in  communities,  Grange 
Halls,  Sunday  Schools  or  stores  these 
libraries  and  finally  to  reach  every  home 
in  the  county. 

There  are  21,523  volumes  in  the  library. 
About  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  these  make 
up  the  collection  for  the  county  work, 
two  thirds  of  which  are  books  for 
children. 

Traveling  Libraries 

Traveling  Libraries  have  gone  into  62 
of  the  one-room  schools.  A list  is  sent 
with  the  books  and  the  teacher  or  one 
of  the  children  takes  charge  of  and  loans 
the  books.  When  a request  is  made,  ten 
or  twelve  adult  stories,  a history,  biog- 
raphy and  some  interesting  travel  is  in- 
cluded for  the  neighborhood.  The  cir- 
culation sent  in  from  the  schools  is  from 
75  to  719 ; the  general  average  however, 
is  from  150  to  200  or  300  times.  Nine 
High  Schools  in  the  county  are  supplied 
with  two  of  these  collections  to  help 
with  the  reading  and  school  work.  Two 
communities,  North  Jackson  and  Thomp- 
son have  100  volumes  that  they  exchange 
every  four  months.  Six  Sunday  Schools, 
two  Grange  Halls  and  seven  communities 
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are  enjoying  the  use  of  good  books  in 
this  way. 

132  of  the  libraries  were  sent  out 
during  the  year.  85  were  out  at  one  time 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  That 
the  children  read  the  books  is  shown  by 
the  partial  circulation  sent  in  which  was 
11,527.  The  65  that  have  not  yet  been 
returned  will  make  the  circulation  many 
hundred  more. 

Book  Car  Service 

“A  new  epoch  began  in  1924  for  the 
Susquehanna  County  Library,  with  the 
inauguration  of  library-to-home  service 
by  means  of  the  book  truck,  and  illus- 
trating the  truth  that  the  more  you  serve 
the  better  you  will  be,  more  books  were 
read  in  the  home  library  than  ever  before 
by  the  young  people,  and  better  books 
were  read  by  the  entire  clientele.”  (Tak- 
en from  the  Annual  'Report  1924.) 

The  trail  of  the  Book  Car  reaches  out 
in  every  direction  from  the  main  li- 
brary and  almost  2,000  homes  in  this 
way  have  had  the  loan  of  books  and 
magazines.  4,798  volumes  were  read  by 
2,238  county  patrons.  In  some  sections 
the  books  are  exchanged  until  each  fam- 
ily have  read  those  of  their  next  farm 
neighbors. 

The  26  routes  mapped  out  take  in  every 


borough  and  go  into  some  section  of 
every  township  as  well  as  visit  the  small 
and  large  towns,  except  New  Milford, 
Susquehanna,  Uniondale,  Dimock,  Hall- 
stead  and  Springville  where  they  have 
small  libraries  of  their  own. 

Mere  figures  cannot  tell  the  story  of 
this  part  of  the  county  work.  There  are 
comments  for  and  against  it.  One  thing 
is  sure,  it  has  reached  many  families  that 
the  small  collections  cannot,  and  in  this 
way  they  have  access  to  the  county  li- 
brary which  they  could  not  have  had 
except  for  the  Book  Car  going  to  their 
door. 

It  is  also  bringing  the  country  folks  in 
to  exchange  the  books  when  the  winter 
weather  will  not  permit  trips  with  the 
car. 

552  volumes  were  given  out  from  the 
county  department.  35  families  came  to 
the  library  to  exchange  the  books  taken 
from  the  car.  Some  of  them  brought 
the  books  back  six  and  eight  times  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  Small  figures, 
yes ! But  a beginning,  which  will  in- 
crease year  after  year. 

This  year  another  experiment  is 
planned.  To  visit  the  following  larger 
towns,  once  a month,  for  an  afternoon 
or  morning  with  the  Book  Car : Brooklyn, 
Torest  City,  Hallstead,  Great  Bend,  Har- 
ford, Hop  Bottom  and  Thompson.  The 


County  ( 
Year 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


15, 

to 

15, 

15. 

to 

15, 

15, 

to 

15. 


Jan. 
Book  Car 

Year 

1924 

1925 

1926 


TABLES  OF  STATISTICS  OF 
SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
AND  FREE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 


1924 

1925 

1925 

1926 

1926 

1927 
Service  : 
Families 
Visi‘ed 

1 ,446 
1,697 
1,037 


Work  with  the  County 

ation  Main  Library  : 

Traveling  Libraries  Volumes 

From  County  Dept. 

130 

6,500 

150 

125 

6,250 

280 

132 

6,600 

552 

Book  Car 
Patrons 
799 
1,703 
2,238 


Volumes 

Circulated 

3,826 

4,899 

4,798 


Loaned  to 
Children 
1,245 
1,783 
1,461 


Total  number  of  volumes  loaned  from  County  Department 


Fiction 

3,068 
4,211 
3,188 
for  1926- 


Class 

756 

688 

1,610 

-11,527. 
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Post  Office  or  some  other  central  spot 
will  be  selected  and  the  books  brought 
to  the  car  for  an  exchange. 

The  smaller  towns  will  be  included  in 
the  regular  routes  as  heretofore. 

‘‘A  good  book  is  the  best  of  friends, 
the  same  today  and  forever.” 

Beulah  K.  Eyerly, 
County  Worker. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  will  be  held  in  Har- 
risburg, at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Oc- 
tober 12th-14th.  It  opens  at  8 P.  M.  on 
the  12th  and  closes  with  the  banquet 
on  Friday  evening  the  14th. 

All  this  and  more,  with  the  hotel  rates, 
has  gone  out  to  all  members,  so  the  Li- 
brary Notes  need  not  repeat  it. 

The  important  thing  is  to  urge  you  to 
attend.  Every  library  in  the  Common- 
wealth should  be  represented.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself — for  what  you  can  get  out 
of  it ; you  owe  it  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association — for  what  you  can 
give  to  it ; you  owe  it  to  the  library 
development  in  Pennsylvania — for  a 

strong  library  association  may  be  one  of 
the  chief  leaders  and  boosters  in  the 
project  of  adequate  library  service  in 
every  county  in  the  Commonwealth. 

CHANGES 

Jean  A.  Hard 

After  almost  twenty-eight  years  of 
faithful  service  to  her  well-loved  library, 
Mrs.  Hard  passed  away  on  May  second. 
She  had  had  three  months  of  rest  and 
travel  in  California,  enjoying  it  as  only 
she  could  enjoy  life.  She  returned  on 
Saturday,  April  31st,  and  phoned  her 
staff  to  tell  them  she  would  be  in  her 
office  on  Monday.  A slight  cold  taken  on 
her  wav  home,  within  a few  hours  de- 
veloped into  pneumonia  and  she  passed 
away  quietly,  in  her  beautiful  home,  sur- 
rounded by  devoted  friends. 

Her  life  had  been  so  well  lived  that 
one  of  the  Erie  papers  in  an  editorial 
said,  “It  was  by  the  countless  acts  of 
human  kindness  to  all  that  characterized 


Mrs.  Hard  as  one  of  Nature’s  noble- 
women.” That  was  the  side  of  her  all 
Erie  loved. 

She  had  gone  into  the  library  as  an 
assistant  when  her  own  personal  need 
was  great  because  her  heart  was  filled 
with  sorrow.  It  happened  to  her,  as  so 
often  it  happens  to  women,  that  the  li- 
brary became  her  chief  object  in  life. 
That  is  why  she  could  hand  on  such  a 
well  organized  progressive  library  system 
to  her  successor. 

Her  interest  in  libraries  was  so  sin- 
cere it  carried  her  into  active  work  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association. 
She  was  never  too  busy  to  serve  it  on 
various  committees,  or  in  other  capa- 
cities, one  being  its  president  in  1917. 
Genial,  sane,  well-balanced  in  her  judg- 
ment, kindly — especially  for  the  begin- 
ners or  those  needing  help — she  was  al- 
ways sought  out,  valued,  loved.  That 
is  why  all  Pennsylvanian  librarians  mourn 
her  loss. 

Isa  A.  Mills 

This  spring,  after  years  of  battling  with 
ill  health,  Miss  Mills  passed  away.  She 
was  tall  and  straight,  had  a keen  sense 
of  humor  and  a face  unadorned  by  any 
of  the  modern  subterfuges,  yet  so  kindly 
that  strangers  would  turn  to  look  at  or 
speak  to  her,  while  those  who  knew  her, 
knew  the  breadth  and  depth  of  that  kind- 
liness. She  lived  in  a tiny  village,  she 
had  no  money  to  spare  and  yet — she,  for 
years,  carried  on  a very  live  library,  and 
through  it  exerted  a tremendous  influ- 
ence in  the  community. 

The  nucleus  had  been  a boys’  Sunday 
School  class  library.  When  the  boys 
grew  up  and  the  class  disbanded  “Aunt 
Tsa”  as  she  loved  to  be  called,  took  the 
library  into  her  home,  into  the  best 
rooms.  The  library  opened  when  she 
arose  in  the  morning  and  closed  when 
she  went  to  bed. 

Of  the  129  people  within  a radius  of 
one  mile,  125  were  borrowers.  The  young 
people  as  they  came  along  made  it  their 
community  center  long  before  the  im- 
portance of  such  a place  had  gained  gen- 
eral recognition. 


The  books  were  secured  somehow, 
largely  from  contribution  of  books  or 
money.  They  were  circulated  all  around 
the  country  side — whoever  came  got  them, 
and  the  readers  came  with  baskets  or 
suitcases,  taking  books  for  circulation  in 
the  borrower’s  own  community  and  kept 
until  all  had  had  a chance*  to  read  them 
— occasionally  in  winter  time  for  six 
months,  or  until  a change  could  be  made. 

Hers  was  a great  life,  spent  freely  in 
a great  cause,  reaping  great  results — if 
the  measure  be  what  was  given  to  each 
individual  rather  than  to  numbers. 

Robert  P.  Bliss 

Mr.  Bliss  resigned  on  June  1st,  after 
twenty-one  years  as  head  of  the  Library 
Extension  work  of  the  State  Library. 
His  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  old  Free  Library  Commission  was 
made  because  of  his  great  interest  in  the 
libraries  of  the  state — an  interest  so  genu- 
ine that  in  1905  he  used  his  vacation 
period  and  at  his  own  expense  made  a 
preliminary  survey  of  these  libraries  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association. 

He  held  steadfastly  to  this  keen  inter- 
est in  library  extension.  All  that  Penn- 
sylvania has  accomplished  along  this  line 
has  either  been  directly  due  to  his  efforts 
or  was  given  his  hearty  interest  and  sup- 
port. He  stood  unflinchingly  for  a high 
standard  of  service  and  gave  it  to  the 
extent  of  his  resources.  His  resignation 
will  be  sincerely  regretted  by  all  of  those 
who  have  worked. with  him  and  under- 

Darlington,  Viola 
Grace,  Margaret 
Griffiths,  Edith  G. 

Keener,  Mary  Jane 
Kuntz,  Olga  L.  . . 

McFarland,  Elizabeth 
Mechtly,  Mrs.  May  G. 

Mumper,  Nixon  . . . 

Patterson,  Grace  A. 

Shade,  Sarah  May  . 

Smith,  Sara  Belle  . 

Stiles,  Pauline  G.  . 

Wolfe,  Ellen  E.  . . . 

Wright,  Winnifred  E. 

Zimmermon,  Kathryn 


stood  his  worth  and  fine  library  ideals. 

At  present  his  address  is  c/o  Harris- 
burg Club,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Edith  H.  John 

Miss  John  accepted  the  position  of 
librarian  for  the  Monmouth  County  Li- 
brary, Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  left  us  on 
May  first.  She  had  held  the  position  of 
Consulting  Librarian  with  the  Extension 
Division  for  nearly  three  years.  In  that 
time,  while  it  was  necessary  to  struggle 
on  with  reduced  funds,  she  had  carried 
the  work  as  best  she  could,  contributing 
to  it  her  special  part  and  endearing  her- 
self to  many  who  came  in  close  contact 
with  her.  She  will  be  missed.  Our  good 
wishes  will  go  with  her  in  her  new  work. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1927 

The  seventeenth  year  of  the  Library 
Summer  School  opened  on  June  27th. 
Agnes  F.  Greer,  Pittsburgh,  is  director 
this  year  and  Mrs.  Helen  Rockwell  God- 
charles  is  again  on  the  faculty.  Miss 
Betterlv  will  give  her  lectures  on  chil- 
dren's work,  Mr.  Bliss  his  usual  ones 
on  administration  and  book  buying,  and 
Miss  MacDonald  will  have  book  selec- 
tion and  trade  bibliography.  One  de- 
lightful feature  again  this  year  will  be 
the  Thursday  afternoon  (very  informal) 
tea  at  the  Woman’s  Building  given  by 
the  library  school  to  the  well  known 
writers  who  are  lecturing  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  English  Education. 

The  following  students  are  enrolled : 


., Friends  F.  L.,  Phila 229  S.  High  St.,  WestChester 

. .Elem  School  L.,  Woodlawn  Grove  City 

..Carnegie  Library  310  Catherine  St.,  Duquesne 

. .Osterhout  Library  Freeport 

Conemaugh  H.  S.  Library  .535  Pine  St., Johnstown 

. .Carnegie  Library  330  Chestnut  St.,. . Sewickley 

. .Becarria  Township  H.  S.  L.  Coalport,  Pa. 

State  Dept.  Labor  & Ind.  . . New  Cumber- 

land 

.Junior  H.  S.  L.  Butler 301  W.  Penn  St.,.  .Butler 

Public  School  Verona 

DuBois  Public  Library  ...-.  208  E.  Weber  St.,  DuBois 

Public  School  R.  F.  D.  2, Red  Lion 

Tarentum  Public  Library  . . 632  E.  8th  Ave Tarentum 

.Erie  Public  Library  1132  W.  21st  St.,.  .Erie 

. Eastern  Mennonite  L Shiremans- 

town 
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ART  EXHIBIT 

The  Woman  Citizen  has  arranged  to 
send  the  twelve  paintings  used  in  their 
covers  as  an  art  exhibit.  Any  library 
may  have  it,  free  of  charge,  by  assuming 
the  express  charges  to  and  from  New 
York,  and  the  insurance  while  in  use. 
The  paintings  are  3x3  feet  in  size,  done 
in  oils,  the  general  subject  being  Famous 
American  Women.  The  artists  are  well 
known.  It  is  an  unusual  opportunity. 
Address,  Traveling  Painting  Exhibit  Or- 
der Blank,  The  Woman  Citizen,  171 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


NEW  LIBRARIES  OPENED 

In  the  fall  of  1923,  three  towns  voted 
upon  the  question  of  tax  support.  None 
of  them  had  a public  library  and  conse- 
quently the  people  did  not  know  its  value. 
All  three  towns  lost  the  vote.  But  the 
educational  value  of  the  compaigns  evi- 
dently was  not  lost  for  we  are  reporting 
in  this  issue  that  two  of  these  places  have 
gone  about  the  problem  from  another 
angle  and  have  opened  public  libraries. 
Also  each  place,  while  beginning  in  a 
very  small  way,  knows  what  it  wants  its 
library  to  be  and  is  working  to  attain  its 
ideal.  The  three  towns  were  Altoona, 
Clearfield  and  Lebanon.  Clearfield  opened 
its  Community  Free  Library  two  years 
ago. 

Altoona — Public  Library 

At  last,  Altoona’s  Public  Library  was 
opened  on  April  1st.  The  foundation  was 
a gift  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of 
the  Mechanics  Library,  which  it  had 
largely  supported  for  over  60  years ; and 
a sum  of  $20,000  from  the  Railway  and 
the  Mechanics  Library  Association.  The 
School  District  accepted  the  gift  for  the 
city  and  has  contracted  to  carry  it  out. 
Dr.  Laramy,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  has  personally  supervised 
the  moving  of  the  library  and  its  reor- 
ganization. 

The  library  is  housed  in  a school  build- 
ing until  a new  library  building  may  be 
secured.  It  opens  with  25,000  volumes 


ready  for  use  and  in  2/4  months  has  as 
many  borrowers  as  the  old  Mechanics 
Library  had  in  a year.  And  no  longer 
does  Altoona  rank  as  the  last  city  of 
50,000  people  in  the  U.  S.  to  have  no 
free  public  library ! The  question  of  a 
library  tax  was  defeated  in  1923. 

Bellevue— Public  Library 

The  new  community  house  and  library 
of  2,000  volumes,  situated  in  the  Andrew 
Bayne  Memorial  Park,  was  formally 
opened  on  Memorial  day. 

Bendersville 

Library  opened  April  22,  1927 — 700 
books — in  the  community  room  of  M.  E. 
Church — Mrs.  Roy  Starner,  Librarian. 

Blue  Bell — Whitpain  Library 

The  Whitpain  Library  Company 
founded  on  January  8,  1818,  has  been  giv- 
en to  the  Whitpain  Township  Alumni 
Association  by  the  only  living  stock- 
holder— Charles  DePrefontaine.  The 
Alumni  Association  in  connection  with 
the  Parent-Teachers  Association,  have 
opened  it  again  to  the  public  as  the  Whit- 
pain Township  Library. 

Lebanon — Public  Library 

“Lebanon  has  good  roads,  fine  places 
of  entertainment,  a modern  school  sys- 
tem, and  fine  representations  in  sports. 
And  now,  at  last,  we  have  a library.” 
So  rejoices  the  Daily  News  in  an  editorial 
for  the  Community  Free  Library  had 
j ust  been  opened. 

It  had  been  started  a year  ago  by  the 
Woman’s  Club  as  a demonstration.  Four 
years  ago  Lebanon  voted  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  a tax  supported  library — it  failed, 
by  a large  majority.  So  those  interested 
determined  to  begin  in  another  way.  The 
Woman’s  Club  collected  books,  kept 
them  in  the  club  house,  circulated  them, 
all  the  time  telling  of  what  library  work 
might  be  done  if  they  had  a good  library, 
etc.,  thus  carrying  on  as  well  an  edu- 
cational campaign. 

They  worked  so  effectively  that  on 
June  6th  the  library  was  opened  in  new 
quarters  under  the  control  of  a committee 
representing  other  organizations  which 
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had  come  to  the  support  of  the  Woman’s 
Club. 

It  was  made  a grand  occasion.  Both 
Public  and  Parochial  schools  paraded 
with  a band,  there  were  prizes  to  the 
schools  having  the  most  original  “boost” 
for  the  library,  the  Mayor  was  there  and 
spoke,  the  National  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Camp  of  Sons  of  America  delivered 
an  address  on  the  value  of  a library. 

While  this  publicity  was  being  given, 
stressing  always  what  was  needed  rather 
than  what  they  had,  the  committee  was 
collecting  $3,000  to  carry  thru  the  year. 

So  Lebanon  is  started  again,  building 
its  foundation  this  time  in  a public  senti- 
ment which  will  understand,  want  and 
support  an  adequate  Public  Library. 
Mrs.  Harry  Spohn  is  Librarian. 

Wyoming — Reading  Room 

The  Woman’s  Civic  League  has  opened 
a library  and  reading  room  as  a demon- 
stration. They  are  making  a brave  start, 
hoping  that  as  soon  as  the  value  of  the 
library  is  proven,  it  may  be  turned  into 
a municipal  library.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bald- 
win is  Chairman  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee. 


NEW  LIBRARY  MOVEMENTS 

Brownsville 

The  Brownsvilles  (there  are  three  of 
them)  and  the  three  surrounding  town- 
ships may  soon  have  a good  public  li- 
brary. 

The  first  step  made  was  the  erection  of 
a very  attractive  library  building  by  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Snowden.  This  was  followed 
by  his  wise  decision  to  stimulate  the  town 
to  establish  and  support  a library  on  a 
scale  large  enough  to  be  able  to  do 
good  work. 

So  the  various  civic  and  service  clubs 
were  called  upon  to  send  representatives 
to  a dinner  given  by  Mr.  Snowden  on 
May  19th  with  the  object  of  forming  a 
library  association  to  do  the  work. 

While  this  group  was  making  its  plans, 
the  town  had  a rare  opportunity  to  have 
one  of  its  own  girls,  Miss  Florence  Alt- 
man, who  has  been  studying  for  a Grand 


Opera  career,  make  her  initial  appearance 
in  a concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  library. 
The  concert  was  a great  success  all  round 
—financially,  culturally  and  from  the  pub- 
licity gained. 

Then  later  the  colored  people  of  the 
community  added  their  quota  by  giving 
an  entertainment  of  unusual  interest. 

The  plan  is  now  to  raise  enough  money 
to  organize  a good  library  under  a good 
librarian,  to  show  what  a library  should 
be  and  to  carry  it  on  long  enough  to 
prove  its  value. 

Latrobe 

The  Latrobe  Library  Association  has 
been^  formed  to  found  and  support  a Pub- 
lic Library  until  the  municipality  is  ready 
to  take  it  over.  Money  to  do  this  is 
being  collected  and  thereby  an  educa- 
tional campaign  is  being  carried  on  at 
the  same  time.  The  aim  was  to  secure 
$1.00  per  capita  so  as  to  start  the  library 
in  the  right  way. 

Books  were  also  being  sought.  The 
library  is  to  be  housed  in  a room  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  new  Masonic  building. 

Uniontown 

The  Woman’s  Civic  League  has  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  work  with  the 
Lafayette  Post  American  Legion  to  form 
a public  library.  Miss  Katherine  Howell 
is  chairman.  Miss  Leonard  so  well  be- 
loved by  the  children,  has,  helped  by  the 
Civic  League,  built  up  and  carried  on  a 
Free  Reading  Room  in  a school  building, 
for  the  last  twelve  years.  This  collec- 
tion of  books  will  probably  be  the  nucleus 
of  the  new  library.  Caroline  Lauman  of 
the  Sewickley  Library  talked  on  the! 
value  of  a library  at  a meeting  of  the 
Civic  League  on  June  2nd.  This  was 
an  open  meeting  and  there  were  repre- 
sentatives present  from  16  other  woman’s 
organizations.  The  town  paper  is  giving 
splendid  editoral  support — as  “(this 
shows)  the  magnitude  of  a project  which 
had  better  be  abandoned  in  its  inception 
than  not  to  be  predicated  upon  a program 
adequate  to  meet  the  need  of  the  com- 
munity.” 

For  those  of  us  who  have  had  to  begin 
a ljjirary  in  a hopelessly  inadequate  way, 
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doesn’t  this  spirit  mark  great  progress? 
Tsn’t  there  reason  for  hope?  Imagine 
how  those  who  twelve  years  ago  gathered 
books  and  money  for  their  little  reading 
room  venture,  must  rejoice. 


COUNTY  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

The  subject  of  extending  library  ser- 
vice to  include  all  the  people  has  been- 
taken  up  in  many  of  the  district  meet- 
ings this  spring  and  a great  deal  of  in- 
terest has  been  shown.  This  interest  is 
becoming  more  general  and  intense. 

Bradford  County 

The  Bradford  County  Civic  League 
devoted  much  of  its  meeting  in  Towanda, 
on  May  26,  to  the  question  of  library 
service  to  the  rural  people.  Miss  Mac- 
Donald, of  the  State  Library,  presented 
the  matter  and  Miss  Beulah  K.  Eyerly,  of 
the  Susquehanna  County  Free  Library, 
was  there  with  the  book  truck,  and  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  their  work. 

Clarion  County 

Ts  keeping  up  the  agitation  for  county 
service.  There  has  been  an  essay  con- 
test among  the  school  children  of  the 
county  and  there  are  many  evidences  of 
increased  popular  interest.  In  March  the 
Woman's  Club  of  New  Bethlehem  had  a 
library  program  so  they  would  know 
more  about  a county  library.  They  made 
it  an  open  meeting,  invited  a number  of 
guests  and  held  it  in  the  community 
rooms  in  the  bank  building. 

Montour  County 

The  Thomas  Beaver  Free  Library  of 
Danville  has  always  been  free  to  those 
residing  within  a three  mile  limit.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  made  free  to  all  of 
Montour  County. 

Susquehanna  County  Free  Library 

Is  planning  enlarged  work  in  the  larger 
towns  of  the  county.  This  will  include 
Brooklyn,  Forest  City,  Great  Bend,  Hall- 
stead,  Harford,  Hop  Bottom  and  Thomp- 
son. The  county  commissioners  are  to  be 
commended  for  making  their  first  appro- 
priation of  $500  for  the  county  service. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 

AUentozvn — Public  Library 

The  re-constructed  building  of  the  Al- 
lentown Public  Library  was  opened  to 
use  on  April  15.  About  $100,000  were 
spent  on  the  improvements  and  the  new 
building  makes  a very  attractive  addi- 
tion to  the  street.  It  includes  a number 
of  conveniences  to  the  work. 

A mbridge — Public  Library 

Sara  D.  Caldwell  has  been  made  li- 
brarian. 

Athens — Spalding  Memorial  Library 
The  Spalding  Estate  has  made  a con- 
siderable addition  to  the  library  build- 
ing . and  offered  to  provide  $3,000  an- 
nually for  maintenance  if  the  town  will 
provide  $1,500  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  question  of  levying  a one  mill  tax 
for  this  was  submitted  to  the  voters  at  a 
special  election  on  May  30  and  over- 
whelmingly approved.  One  more  added 
to  the  list  of  adequately  supported  li- 
braries in  our  State. 

Beaver  Falls — Carnegie  Library 

Elizabeth  M.  Beal  goes  to  the  Car- 
negie Library  as  children’s  librarian.  She 
has  just  graduated  at  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary School,  Pittsburgh. 

Bedford — Public  Library 

The  Public  Library  which  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  Library  Committee  of  the 
Civic  Club,  reports  for  ten  month  of  1926 
a circulation  of  17,130  volumes;  1,765 
readers ; and  4,000  volumes.  It  is  housed 
in  the  Community  Building — the  delight- 
ful old  home  of  the  Hickock  family; 
it  is  carried  on  most  efficiently  by  a group 
of  volunteer  librarians  who  had  a high 
water-mark  circulation  in  one  day  of  291 
volumes  in  the  five  hours  the  library  is 
open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ; it 
is  “free  to  the  county”  and  does  circulate 
quite  a number  of  books  outside  the  bor- 
ough limits.  It  is  another  example  of 
how  much  a group  of  intelligent  inter- 
ested people  may  accomplish. 

Braddock — Carnegie  Library 

Vincent  D.  Kline,  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie Library,  has  been  taking  a partial 
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course  at  the  Carnegie  Library  School, 
Pittsburgh,  and  expects  to  continue  his 
work  next  year. 

Cynwyd — Bala-Cynwyd 

Library  Association 

On  March  18th,  its  12th  birthday,  the 
library  formally  dedicated  its  new  Memo- 
rial Building  given  by  the  community 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Woman’s 
Club. 

The  report  for  the  year  tells  that  957 
borrowers  registered,  22,954  books  cir- 
culated (13.3  per  capita),  714  new  vol- 
umes added  made  a total  of  7,529  (4.5 
per  capita).  The  readers  in  the  library 
were  13,780. 

Danville — Thomas  Beaver  Free  Library 

The  Grand  Army  Post  gave  a case  of 
Civil  War  relics  which  will  be  used  as 
the  nucleus  of  a museum  on  the  second 
floor. 

Drcxcl  Library  School — Notes  of  special 
interest  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mary  Wright,  1927,  is  librarian  of  the 
Resident  Summer  School  for  Women 
Workers  in  Industry  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege this  summer  June  17th  to  August 
13th. 

She  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Li- 
brarian, Bucknel!  College  Library,  Lew- 
isburg,  Pa.,  beginning  Sept.  1st,  1927. 

Mary  Gocher,  1926,  has  been  appointed 
cataloger  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  She  has  been  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina. 

Isabelle  Bronk  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  librarian  of  the  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
•Esther  E.  Ware  is  reference  assistant, 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Frances  Wright  begins  July  1st  as  Ref- 
erence Librarian  at  Drexel  Institute. 

DuBois — Public  Library 

Elizabeth  T.  Turner  has  resigned  as 
Librarian  and  accepted  the  position  of 
Children’s  Librarian  at  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Her  position  at  DuBois  has  been  taken 
by  Edna  J.  Dinwiddie  (Pratt  1919)  who 
came  from  Edgewater,  N.  J. 


Edgely  Free  Library 
A'verv  welcome  gift  of  100  books  came 
from  the  Philomusian  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Emporium — Emanuel  Free  Library 
Reports  circulation  18,692  volumes  or 
6.23  per  capita ; new  borrowers  66,  total 
2,381 ; 3,084  volumes. 

Erie  Public  Library 

Charlotte  Evans  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian. 

Everett — Public  Library 
The  great  interest  the  town  takes  in 
their  library  is  shown  in  the  way  a new 
addition  to  the  library  room  was  secured. 
The  bank  gave  the  space,  the  light  com- 
pany wired  it,  a planing  mill  furnished 
the  lumber,  a carpenter  gave  his  services, 
etc.  This  personal  interest  will  finally 
be  the  source  of  a well  supported  library 
some  day. 

They  have  volunteer  librarians  now 
who  have  a very  well  organized  library. 
The  circulation  in  1926  was  9,200  or  5.8 
per  capita. 

Jeffersonville — IVest  N orriton 

Free  Library 

Circulation  6,524  or  3.2  per  capita;  1,559 
volumes;  310  borrowers.  The  library  is 
free  to  the  entire  township.  It  is  sup- 
ported and  conducted  by  the  Woman’s 
Club. 

Greenville — Public  Library 
Catherine  Rock  has  gone  abroad  for 
a two  months  vacation. 

Greenville — Thiel  College 
The  college  library  received  from  the 
Plate  family  a gift  of  the  valuable  li- 
brary of  Dr.  John  Plate,  an  old  resident. 

Hanover — Public  Library 

Mrs.  Wolcott  has  gone  abroad  with  her 
husband  for  a six  weeks  trip. 

K ittanning — Public  Library 
Martha  D.  Thompkins  has  been  made 
librarian,  taking  the  place  of  Dorothy 
Wightman  who  went  back  to  Cleveland. 
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Laceyville — Public  Library 

Records  an  interesting  gift  from  Mrs. 
Ella  Sherman  Costello  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
of  a collection  of  books  in  memory  of 
her  daughter,  Hazel  J.  Sherman,  a great 
granddaughter  of  the  man  for  whom  the 
town  was  named. 

Lancaster — Public  Library 
Reports  circulation  126,358  (city  87,- 
832,  county-branches  33,804,  deposit  sta- 
tions 4,722),  24,102  volumes;  24,455  bor- 
rowers (1,862  new). 

Support  comes  mainly  from  appropria- 
tion from  Councils,  County  Commission- 
ers and  City  School  Board. 

Lock  Haven — Annie  Hallenbake 

Ross  Library 
Reports  5,000  volumes  circulated  in 
March,  1927,  and  an  increase  of  2,000 
in  circulation  for  the  last  fiscal  vear. 

4 

24  School  districts  in  the  county  have 
had  collections  of  books  and  individual 
borrowers  from  the  county  are  con- 
stantly increasing  in  numbers. 

Marcus  Hook — Public  Library 

Marv  R.  Smythe  resigns  on  September 
1st,  so  she  may  study  for  a year.  Mrs. 
•Constance  M.  Tussell  will  succeed  her. 

Mercer — Free  Library 

Reports  circulation  11,651  or  6.4  per 
capita;  5,848  volumes;  1,180  borrowers, 
232  of  them  being  new.  The  support 
comes  largely  from  councils. 

Mesh o ppen — Pit bl ic  Library 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary is  as  follows : new  borrowers  58, 
total  547;  total  circulation  3,191. 

New  Castle — Free  Public  Library 
The  first  report  (1926)  in  the  new 
building  shows  a circulation  of  99,332 
books,  a gain  of  19.3%  over  1925;  vol- 
umes, 17,897;  10,253  borrowers.  The  per 
capita  statistics  are  circulation  per  popu- 
lation 2%,  per  borrower  9.7%,  per  book 
5.5.  Twelve  children  received  certificates 
for  completing  the  vacation  reading 
course. 

The  Mahoning  branch  had  larger,  more 


adequate  quarters.  A deposit  station  was 
opened  in  the  Shenango  Valley  Hospital. 

Norristown 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  the  need 
for  a public  library  building  and  service. 
The  historic  Norristown  Library  Com- 
pany, a subscription  library,  and  the  Wil- 
liam McCann  Library,  in  the  High  .School 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
town. 

North  Bessemer — Carnegie  Free  Library 
Reports  for  both  North  Bessemer  and 
the  branch  at  Albion  a circulation  23,225 
or  9 per  capita;  3,177  volumes;  1,662 
borrowers  of  which  242  are  new.  The 
library  is  supported  by  the  Bessemer 
and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company. 

Philadelphia — A pprentices  Library 
William  R.  Reinicke,  the  librarian,  re- 
ports that  103,167  volumes  were  cir- 
culated during  1926,  which  is  a gain  of 
113  per  cent  over  two  years  ago.  Sev- 
eral new  activities  have  been  developed  in 
the  children’s  department  which  have 
helped  in  this  increase  of  the  reading 
done. 

Philadelphia — Free  Library 
At  last  on  June  6th  the  new  $7,000,000 
library  building  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic. All  Pennsylvania  librarians  are  re- 
joicing with  Philadelphia  that  this 
“dream  of  many  years”  has  been  realized 
and  that  Philadelphia  has  a building 
worthy  of  the  first  city  of  our  state. 

Plymouth  Meeting 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Miller  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Whitemarsh  Township,  provided  a sum  of 
$75,000  for  a public  library  to  be  lo- 
cated on  or  near  the  Friends  Meeting 
House  grounds. 

Pottsville — Public  Library 

On  its  fifth  birthday  in  the  new  build- 
ing the  Public  Library  does  a bit  of 
measuring  of  its  growth  as  follows : 

In  the  five  years  780,383  books  have 
circulated,  the  book  collection  increased 
from  16,525  to  26,676,  the  staff  from  5 
to  8,  the  support  from  $5,125  to  $14,677. 


The  new  home  represented  a cost  of  ap- 
proximately $125,000  for  building  and 
site. 

Reading — Public  Library 

Truman  R.  Temple  left  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Reading,  on  Mar.  1st  to  take  charge 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Florence  Hergesheimer,  the  Assistant  Li- 
brarian, is  in  charge. 

A great  deal  was  accomplished  during 
the  14  months  Mr.  Temple  was  in  Read- 
ing to  modernize  the  library.  The  cir- 
culation increased  more  than  a third. 

Sewickley — Public  Library 
Agnes  II.  Macqueen  has  been  taking  a 
partial  course  at  the  Carnegie  Library 
School,  Pittsburgh.  She  expects  to  con- 
tinue next  year. 

Swarthmore — College  Library 

Charles  B.  Shaw  has  been  made  li- 
brarian of  the  College  Library  and  Mr. 
Hayes  will  have  charge  of  the  very  valu- 
able Friends  Library  in  the  same  build- 
ing. 

Swiftwater- — Public  Library 

The  first  annual  report  tells  that  the 
library  has  106  borrowers,  1,050  volumes 
and  a circulation  of  894  books.  Esther 
L.  Fisher  is  librarian  of  the  Library 
Committee  which  keeps  the  Library  open 
twice  a week.  The  girls  of  the  com- 
munity have  raised  most  of  the  money 
used  by  plays  and  tableaux.  There  is 
also  the  beginning  of  a musical  collec- 
tion. This  is  another  typical  community 
library  in  a very  small  village,  doing 
vital  work. 

T unkhannock — Free  Library 

Reports  two  bequests : $300  from  Mrs. 
Adelaide  M.  Housel  to  be  used  as  a 
nucleus  of  an  endowment  fund  and  $200 
from  Mrs.  Melissa  V.  Stocker,  the  in- 
terest to  be  used  to  purchase  scientific 
books. 

Circulation  was  8,861  or  4.4  per  capita; 
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4,259  volumes;  1,158  borrowers  of  which 
82  were  new. 

Ulysses — Willis  Irving  Lewis  Library 
Reports  a circulation  of  5,637  or  10.66 
per  capita;  4,570  volumes  or  8.6  per 
capita ; borrowers  594,  with  59  new  and 
65  more  than  the  population  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  support  comes  from  an  asso- 
ciation and  councils — the  latter  gives  .58 
plus  per  capita  and  the  Association  .76  plus 
per  capita,  or  from  these  two  sources 
$1.34  per  capita.  Pretty  good  for  a town 
of  529  people. 

Warren — Public  Library 
The  Warren  library  has  2.8  books  per 
capita.  Can  any  public  library  in  the 
state  go  ahead  of  it? 

Wilkes-Barre — Osterhout  Free  Library 
The  38th  annual  report  for  1926  gives  ? 
total  circulation  of  332,973,  a gain  of 
31,618  over  1925.  The  pay  duplicates 
circulation  was  11,475,  the  foreign  books 
circulation  5,428,  children’s  books  136,- 
818,  an  increase  of  6,833  over  1925.  There 
are  69,722  volumes,  32,592  borrowers. 

The  foreign  collection  contains  books 
in  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Lithuanian,  Polish,  Yiddish,  Ukranian, 
Russian  and  Arabic. 

753  “Reading  with  a purpose”  lists 
were  used. 

One  new  branch  (Georgetown)  and  one 
deposit  station  (Midvale)  were  opened. 

Williamsport — James  V.  Brown  Library 
Expects  to  ask  the  voters  to  approve 
a larger  tax  levy  at  the  election  this 
fall.  Circulation  has  increased  from  67,- 
578  volumes  in  1920  to  145,000  in  1926. 
Income  has  increased  from  $11,500  to. 
$18,000  in  same  years. 

Woodlawn — Public  Library 

Susan  Hemmelwright  returns  to  her 
duties  as  librarian  of  the  Public  Library. 
She  had  a years  leave  of  absence  to  study 
at  the  Carnegie  Library  School,  Pitts- 
burgh. 


